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The Executive Oommittee of the London and Counties 
Liberal Union publish th^ following pages, with the view 
of promoting the discussion of the important question with 
which the writer deals. The Union has not yet passed 
any resolution on the subject, but the Oommittee hope this 
pamphlet will stimulate inquiry, and help towards the for- 
mation of a correct public opinion on the proposal. With 
this view they have added a letter written by their 
Secretary, which appeared in the Daily News early in 
January, giving the practice of the various Continental 
States in which the Second Ballot has been adopted. 

18, WaLBROOK, LONDON) E.C., 

February leth, 1885. 
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THE NECESSITY OF A SECOND BALLOT, 

IX DEFAULT OF AN ABSOLUTE MAJOBITY, 

BY 

P. A. CHANNING, 
Hon. Sboretabt of thb London and Counties Liberal Union. 



Reprinted^ with additionsy from the Daily News of December ^Oth^ I884, 



Is it not high time that the claims of the Second Ballot, in 
oases where no candidate has obtained a clear majority, to a place in 
the Redistribution Bill should be put forward ? Many dangers in 
the plan of single member districts have been eagerly pointed out, 
some real, others imaginary. It is high time that the people should 
understand that for many such dangers there is a remedy ready to 
Our hands, simple, effectiye, and giving logical completeness to our 
representative system. The principle of the Second Ballot, — ^that a can- 
didate must secure an absolute majority of the votes given in order to 
be elected, and that, if no candidate has an absolute majority, a second 
election must be held — is the natural corollary of the principle of 
single electoral di«tricts. Mr. Fawcett's express reason for opposing 
the Second Ballot, in the debate of 1882, was that Second 
Ballot and single districts go together. In large constituencies 
with three or more members several shades of opinion would have a 
chance of representation. 

In a single constituency, if more than one candidate seeks election 
on the same side, the result may be to let the other side carry their, 
man, though in an absolute minority. The result in such a case is 
that throughout the whole of the Parliament the views and opinions 
of the constituency are misrepresented in the House of Commons. 
Kow, ^though some people will say << Serve them right '^ for 



disunion, we must remember that the welfare of the nation requires, 
not that the majority of a constituency should be punished because 
they have been — to their sorrow — troubled by rival candidates of 
the same party, but that our national institutions should be so framed 
as to elicit the true opinion of the majority of each electoral area. 
As evidence of the evil effects that may be caused by disunion it may 
be mentioned that thirteen Liberal seats were lost in 1874 ^V <^<>^^- 
petition of Liberal candidates, this cause alone giving tlie Tories more 
than half their majority at th-at election ; similar competition also 
sometimes exists on the other side, as, for example, the split 
between Mr. Boord and Baron de Worms, at Greenwich. The 
" ugly rush " of candidates for the new metropolitan constituencies 
has been a striking feature of the past few weeks. In these big con- 
stituencies there are many shades of opinion, many special views eager 
to try their strength, and to secure representation in the next Par- 
liament. This trial of strength is not in all ways undesirable. It 
is more wholesome that special views and special grievances felt by 
large sections should get a public hearing, and have the opportunity 
of showing how widely they are felt and supported, than that they 
should be stifled under one monotonous system, or " squared " behind 
the scenes. Will it not be wise for party managers to ask themselves 
in time, whether the new organisations, which will have to select 
candidates and carry through the next election, will really be strong 
enough to convince sectional groups that they are too weak to carry 
the candidates they prefer on special grounds, and had better rally 
at once to the regularly selected nominee of the " Six Hundred," or 
whatever it may be? In 1880 a great popular impulse, and the 
bitter lesson of the previous election checked divisions. Will it be 
so in 1886? The Second Ballot will meet this obvious danger 
of the times. It wiU save seats in constituencies where there are 
sharp divisions of opinion in a pa/rty, and thics jrrevent tJie minority 
from monopolising the representation at the expense of tlie majority. 
Again, vigorous and complete organisation is, we all know, the 
sheet-anchor of politics in our times, but we all know too that asso- 
ciations may and do sometimes make mistakes in selecting candidates. 
Suppose an association has chosen a man who blindly supports the 
Government on some question on which they have lost touch with the 
party as a whole, or, on the other hand, a man who opposes the 
Govemment on some special point, on which the party^ generally is 



divided. Is it not in both cases desirable that machinery should 
exist for adequately testing the proportionate strength of conflicting 
opinions within the party ? The Second Ballot makes this possible 
without sacrificing the seat. May not such an opportunity of testing 
the balance of opinion sometimes help the Government out of 
difficulties and tend, not to disruption, but to a more rational union of 
the party ? The present system leaves a conscientious politician, who 
is opposed to the views of the selected candidate on such disputed 
questions, no alternative but to abstain from voting, or to give his 
vote to the other side. The Second Ballot thus protects the majority/ 
in a constituency against tlie mistakes of a small Committee of 
Selection, and enswres they sJiall be duly represented. 

Again, a candidate need not be tempted to strain his conscience 
as to pledges on special questions. He might not honestly be able 
to go the whole length demanded. The section that asked the pledge, 
if numerous, might then run their own man, and so test their relative 
strength in the constituency. If they were the majority of the party 
they might fairly count on carrying their candidate at the Second 
Ballot. If not, they would have shown how far their cry was a 
reality, and so, in the result, would be reasonably ignored ; or, on 
the other hand, establish a stronger claim for part, at least, of what 
they asked for. I7ie Second Ballot thus offers tJie best and readiest 
m^easure of the real importance of opinions as/actors of current politics. 

To the Second Ballot it has been objected, and will be objected 
again, that it may flood the constituencies with bogus candidates who 
wish to air crotchets and win notoriety, and that a second election 
will be an intolerable trouble and expense both to candidates and 
electors. There is some force in both objections. But more than 
one eflectual way of checking frivolous candidatures has been 
suggested. Besides, the thorough party organisation, which I 
hope to see become universal — the organisation of reasonable 
unanimity as opposed to wire-pulling dictation — will, in general, 
prevent the Second Ballot being used to ventilate any but substanti- 
ally-supported divergencies of opinion, and reduce the number of 
second elections to a minimum. If at the first trial of this system 

too many Second Ballots were needed that very fact would be a 
wholesome deterrent in the future. But, in any case, will not 

the certain gain more than outweigh any possible inconvenience ? 

Then, too, the champions of proportional representation may 



fairly be asked to give their support to a demand for the Second 
Ballot. They cannot but feel by this time that theirs is a lost 
Cause, and that public opinion is declaring itself unmistakably in 
favour of single electoral districts as opposed to big constituencies 
worked by schemes such as the Single Transferable Vote, and 
that one main reason why single electoral districts are approved is 
that they give the best practicable chance of minorities getting re- 
presented. The Second Ballot applied to one-member con- 
stituencies will meet many dangers and difficulties. Will it not also 
prevent that waste of voting-power against which Sir John Lub- 
bock and Mr. Courtney have protested ; and will it not, on the 
whole, work out the essential features of their own scheme in the 
best way pract^icable ? In general, the sectional groups of Liberals, 
who from, earnest conviction on some special question wish to express 
their preference for the candidate who exactly agrees with them on 
this question, have also the strongest wish that, if their man and 
their view cannot prevail, some other Liberal should get in, and the 
seat be saved to the party. The Second Ballot, while enabling 
substantial minorities within the party to win consideration by the 
proof of their strength, clearly gives to these voters a really 
practical method, free from the element of chance, and free from 
danger to the interests of the party, of expressing in their logical 
order their preferences as to the candidates. 



OPINION OP MR. CHAMBERLAIN AND SIR 

CHARLES DILKE. 

Extract from a recently published letter from the Right Hon. 
J. Chamberlain to Mr. P. Allen, Hon. Secretary of the Romford 
Liberal Association : — 

"I AM ENTIRELY IN FAVOUR OP THE SECOND BaLLOT AS PRAC- 
TISED IN Prance, and should like to see it tried in this 

COUNTRY. I have NEVER HEARD ANY OBJECTION TO IT, AND IT 
IS, OP COURSE, THE BEST WAY OP ASCERTAINING BEFOREHAND THE 
OPINION OP THE MAJORITY." 

At a meeting of the Chelsea Liberal Association on Monday, 
January 12th, 1885, the following resolution was proposed by Mr. 
W. A. E. Smith and seconded by Sir Charles Dilke : — 

"That the Borougk Council is of opinion that in all flingle^ 



member constituencies a Second Ballot should be taken where the 
first election does not give the candidate highest on the list a clear 
majority of the whole of the electors polled." 



THE SECOND BALLOT. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE DAILY NEWS. 

Sib, — The question of the Second Ballot deserves the serious 
consideration of all who desire to secure the principk of government 
by. the majority. It may therefore be useful to supplement Mr. 
Cl^nning's able exposition of its necessity which appeared in your 
columns of the 20th ult. by a short summary of the practice in other 
countries, from the Parliamentary paper (0 — 2987) laid before Par- 
liament in 1881, and containing information on the subject collected 
by our Foreign Office. I therefore crave space in your columns for 
the following summary of these reports : — 

In Austria, when no one candidate has obtained a clear majority 
of votes at the first election, a second election takes place by a repe- 
tition of the same processes, in which the choice of the electors is 
restricted to the two competitors who stood highest at the first. 

In Hungary, a Second Ballot takes place, where necessary, under 
the same conditions sus in Austria. 

In Belgium, when the number of candidates exceeds that of the 
members to be elected, no one is elected at the first round of the 
scrutiny unless he obtains more than half of the votes^ 

In France, no one is elected at the first ballot if he has not 
obtained (a) the absolute majority of the votes given ; (b) a number 
equal to one-fourth of the electors inscribed. If no candidate polls 
the requisite number of votes there is "ballotage" — that is, a 
second election. On this occasion that candidate is elected in whose 
favour the relative majority of votes is recorded, whatever the 
number of voters may be. If an equal number of votes is given to 
two candidates, the older of the two is declared elected. 

In Germany, ^'ballotage,'' or second ballot, takes place in cases 
where no one candidate obtains a clear majority of votes given at 
the first election, but it only does so when no one candidate has had 
an absolute majority of all the votes recorded. 

In Italy, if at the first election no one candidate obtains a clear 
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majority (i.e., half the number of votes plus one, and one-third of 
the votes inscribed on the electoral lists), a " ballotage " takes place 
between the two candidates who have obtained the largest number of 
votes. 

In the Netherlands, no one is selected on the first vote who has 
not obtained an absolute majority (one more than half) of the votes. 
If such a majority has not been obtained, a second vote takes place, 
when a simple majority is sufficient. 

In Portugal, in cases where no one candidate obtains an absolute 
majority of votes given at the first election, a second election takes 
place, and that candidate is elected who obtains a relative majority. 

It is difficult to understand what valid objection can be raised to 
the introduction of such a provision into the Redistribution of Seats 
Bill now before Parliament, and I sincerely hope that all Parlia- 
mentary reformers will give it full consideration and be prepared to 
take action in its favour, should the principle commend itself to their 
judgment. Advocates of minority representation admit that the 
majority ought to rule. Without the Second Ballot, this may in 
some cases be difficult to realise. — I am yours, &c., 

JOHN NOBLE. 
18, Walbrook, E.G., January 6th. 
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